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On the occasion of the International Year of the Child, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization promoted consideration on how to meet children’s needs 
in those areas within its competence. In education, two complementary fields were explored: 
the child’s right to education, and the pupil’s right to a certain quality of life at school. 

In the former connection, a work entitled The child’s right to education was published as 
early as October 1979. It comprised contributions from experts throughout the world on three 
topics: the nature of the right to education, the extent to which it is really exercised, and its 
promotion. It makes no claim o offer a definitive formulation but rather offers normative 
elements and makes recommendations which can already be considered by the Member 
States. 

It is not the same with the second field, related to the child’s school life. Beginning with Living 
at school during the International Year of the Child, followed in 1981 by four monographs on 
the acquisition of independent learning behaviours by pupils from varying cultural contexts, 
consideration of school life will become richer as more and more contributions appear. 

While looking into the conditions contributing to quality of life at school within the context of 
promoting the right to education, the combined Member States and the international scientific 
community should together work for the solution to this multidisciplinary problem, the 
relationship between the fulfilment of pupil per se and that of the physical, cognitive, affective 
and social development of the child. 

Where Living at school aimed at identifying the principal variables in the concept of the 
school life on the scale of Unesco’s overall membership, each of the four monographs on 
acquiring the ability to learn on one’s own treats these educational attempts in their national 
context. 

Thus the present study analyses experiences in British schools. The authors, V.M. Howe and 
E. Thomson (United Kingdom) describe the entrance structures for British pupils, the 
corresponding examination system and the increasing adoption during the last 30 years of a 
child-oriented approach to education. 

Member States can extract from these studies some elements of comparison with their own 
problems relative to quality of school life. In particular they will notice the need to adapt the 



experiences specifically for each of pre-school, primary or secondary schools. In the case of 
secondary schools, it would appear that the sharing out of a pupil’s time among several 
teachers hampers the creation of an environment favourable to developing an overall 
“learning-on-one’s own” behaviour pattern. In addition, the efforts recorded are sectoral, 
dealing with one subject matter only, eg.g. French, the sciences, English, drama, technology 
drawing, etc. 

The Secretariat wishes to express its thanks to V.M. Howe and E. Thomson for their 
contribution to “Studies and monographs on school life”. 

The opinions stated in the present work are those of the authors and do not necessarily 
represent those of Unesco. 




I. What Autonomous Learning Behaviour Implies 



Autonomous learning is concerned with the individuals’ ability to have the freedom, 
opportunity and capacity to make a choice about what they learn and how they learn it. It is 
the development of an individual’s capacity to initiate, organize and direct his learning and the 
way in which he takes on that responsibility for himself. It is part of the pursuit of knowledge, 
the need to know; the need to find out; the need to make meaning of both the immediate 
world and the world out there 

It could be said that human beings from birth onwards are directly involved in autonomous 
learning behaviour. The rate at which young children learn within the first five years of life is 
greater than at any other period. They learn to move, to communicate through gesture and 
speech, to explore and make sense of the world around them. What is remarkable about this 
phase of learning is the painless way in which it is acquired. Young children learn to walk and 
talk without any apparent effort on their part. They not only respond to the world around them 
but they also initiate as J.S. Burner (1976) has shown in his research on prelinguistic 
communication between mother and child: 

“... it would seem that at the start there is a strong push present in the infant to share 
features of the sensory world with the mother and an equally strong push for the 
mother to orient the features of the world to which the child is attending’’, (p. 66) 

What is also significant about this stage is that it is assumed by everyone else that children 
of this age will learn to walk and talk without difficulty, there is no expectation of failure. 

If autonomous learning is concerned with individuals taking on responsibility for their own 
learning then they must develop a consciousness of what is involved in the learning process. 
Vygotsky (1962) says “control of a function is the counterpart of one’s consciousness of it”. 
Indeed it could be said that the more we are in control of our thinking, the more we can learn. 
We build up a network of relationships between our existing knowledge and between that we 
wish to know. The acquisition of such consciousness is part of a developmental process. 
Autonomous learning behaviour does not imply a state to arrive at. It is not an end in itself, but 
is a description of a process, which starts from birth onwards. A process which is related to 
both cognitive and effective growth. It is the development and refinement of what J.S. Bruner 
(1966) describes as: 




"... the natural energies that sustain spontaneous learning - a curiosity, a desire for 
competence, aspiration to emulate a model, and a deep commitment to the web of 
social reciprocity”, (p. 126) 

If we are concerned in schools with starting from where children are, by using the knowledge 
that they already have of the world as a starting point, then it would be sensible to build on 
those “natural energies that sustain spontaneous learning.” 

In this study we shall be looking at the way in which autonomous learning behaviour can or 
cannot be developed within a structured system from the ages of 8 to 16 years. Before we go 
on to look at individual case studies, which, we believe, can be seen as part of the process of 
developing autonomous learning behaviour; we shall first describe the English schools and 
examination system and will make particular reference to that way that Public Examination 
Boards have evolved a framework which is now starting to reflect the increasing collaboration 
between teachers and pupils about the content and structure of examination. Secondly we 
shall look at the way that learning environments are developed within the different stages of 
schooling. Our conclusion will be concerned with the relative merits of this way of learning. 




II. Education in England 



It would seem relevant to include a few brief notes concerning the education system in 
England in order that the examples which follow can be seen in their true context. Primary 
education indicates education for children under the age of 11 years, secondary from 11 
years upwards. 

Compulsory schooling in England commences when the child attains five years of age. 
He/she will enter either: 

an infant school, 5-7 years 

a junior mixed and infant school termed J.M.I., 5-1 1 years 
or a first school, 5-8 or years 

The infant school receives children from 5-7 years of age. Children are then transferred to a 
junior mixed school termed J.M. and stay there to the age of 1 1 years. 

The junior mixed and infant school receives children from 5-11 when they are transferred 
to a secondary school. 

The first school receives children from 5-8 years of age. Children are then transferred to a 
middle school which bridges the primary and the secondary age range. 

It is very rare that schools covering the early years are single sexed as the names imply J.M. 
junior mixed, J.M.I. junior mixed and infants. There are not often more than 250 children at an 
infant or first school or 350 at a J.M.I. or middle school. 

These different types of school exist side by side within a country, an example of which is 
Hertfordshire. They have been planned to best meet the educational needs of the children in 
any given area. They ensure that the children are taught in viable numbers and that the best 
possible use is made of suitable school buildings. J.M.I. schools usually exist in country 
areas to avoid the creation of two very small schools which would limit the material provision 
for the children. Whereas in towns children entering school will mostly attend an infant school 
followed by a J.M. school. First schools developed in the early 1970s after the Plowden 
Report (1967) in compact or self contained areas in order to provide the best possible 
educational opportunities by using in a different way the resources available. For some years 
many educationalists had been dissatisfied with the break at 11 years from primary to 
secondary education. The introduction of first schools to be followed by middle schools 
bridging the gap between primary and secondary education led to a new philosophy. Ideas 




involving the autonomy of the child which had already been developed in the early years of 
learning could now be taken on beyond the age of 11 years. In primary education, whatever 
the school, children of all abilities learn together. 

Secondary education for children from the age of 1 1 years takes place in the following: 

Middle school: 8-12 years or 9-13 years 
Upper school: 12-18 years or 13-18 years 



High school: 11-16 years 
Sixth form college: 16-18 years 



Comprehensive school: 11-18 years 
The middle school: 

The teaching methods and techniques, involving individualized learning and group work in a 
stimulating environment, which had been envolved for primary children were now continued 
through the middle school years. Some specialist teachers for subjects such as French have 
joined the staff of middle schools, but on the whole the children are taught several subjects 
by the same teacher. This and the small size of the school, 350 pupils makes for a closer 
knit community with more support for the individual child. Children of all abilities attend the 
middle school. There is sometimes a degree of setting according to ability in the last two 
years for subjects such as maths and French. 



The upper school 

Usually three or four middle schools send children of all abilities to an upper school. There 
needs to be good liaison between middle and upper schools especially with regard to French, 
maths, and other sequential subjects. Upper schools can receive from 550-1200 pupils. They 
leave at either 16 or 18 years. 



High schools and sixth form colleges 



High schools receive pupils of all abilities from J.M. or J.M.I. schools; they vary in size 
according to the area but usually take a minimum of 500 pupils. Pupils are usually taught in 
mixed ability classes for year I but are mostly divided into ability sets for some subjects from 
year II. Many pupils leave at the end of their high school years. Others continue usually 
following an academic programme at a sixth form college. 

It is thought by some administrators and educationalists that the best provision for pupils 
aged 16-18 years can be made by sixth form colleges. They argue that a larger range of 
subjects with better qualified teachers can be offered; but this view is not held by all, many 
are of the opinion that the older pupils 16-18 years have a vital contribution to make to the life 
of a secondary school. 

Comprehensive school 

Pupils of all abilities enter a comprehensive school usually from J.M. or J.M.I. schools. They 
are taught in mixed ability classes for year I but as in the high school they are usually put into 
ability sets for some subjects from year II. Pupils can leave the comprehensive school at 
either 16 or 18 years. The size varies from 700-1500 pupils or more. 

Within an area, or the country as a whole, these types of school exist side by side, it is not 
uncommon for pupils to move from one to another. For example a puli could start at a first 
chool at 5 years old, move to another area of a county and attend a J.M. school, transfer 
normally to an 11-18 comprehensive school, move again at 14 years and return to the 
original system and enter an upper school having missed attendance at a middle school. 
Most schools receiving pupils of secondary age are mixed boys and girls, although a few are 
single sexed. 

The schools described are those which are most commonly found in England today and 
examples of autonomous learning have been found in a number of those listed. However it 
should be emphasized that the provision of education for children is the responsibility of each 
local education authority. There are variations in the age grouping, size of schools and 
terminology used to indicate the type of school. In some counties the first school is referred 
to as the lower school. There are also in some areas grammar schools which receive the 
most academic pupils. Only a minority of pupils are educated in these schools and as 
examples of autonomous learning have not been taken from this type of school, reference to 
them on the following chart has been omitted. 




Examinations 



There are no examinations for pupils attending schools during their primary years. At the 
secondary stage most pupils are entered for public examinations at 16 years and some at 18 
years. 

In most secondary schools pupils aged 11 to 14 years follow a planned curriculum in the 
different educational establishments described. Then with the guidance from parents and 
teachers, pupils select from a wide range of subjects those which they will study for a further 
two years before taking a public examination. 

Pupils aged 16, usually enter for either the Certificate of Secondary Education (C.S.E.) 
Ordinary level, usually referred to as O level. Many pupils leave school at this stage for the 
world of work. Pupils aged 18 who continue with their education take the General Certificate 
of Education (G.C.E.) Advanced level, usually referred to as A level. All these C.S.E., O level, 
A level, are single subject examinations. A pupil may take one or two subjects at O level and 
other subjects at C.S.E. according to his relative strengths in different subjects. 

Certificate Secondary Education (C.S.E.) 

This came into being at the insistence of teachers who believed that an alternative system 
was necessary to make provision for pupils of a wider range of ability than the O level 
examination. They realized a scheme which enabled teachers to cater for the different needs 
of pupils within the context of individual schools and which is largely handled by the pupils’ 
teachers. This is usually but not always taken by pupils who are not academically inclined, 
there is always a practical bias to the syllabus to be followed involving project work. There 
are three types of C.S.E. examinations. Modes 1 and 2 are conventional public examinations 
with exam papers set by the Examining Board. In the case of Mode 3 the syllabus can be 
drawn up by the teachers in a single school, or the teachers from a group of schools. The 
interests of pupils in the individual schools can then be borne in mind. The examination 
papers too are prepared by the teachers. This type of examination allows for greater latitude 
and autonomy in learning to be given to pupils. The syllabus and examination papers are 
submitted for the approval of a recognized “Board’’ which consists of highly qualified and 
experienced educationalists. The actual examination scripts are marked by the pupils’ 
teachers but are then moderated by one or more examiners appointed by the “Board’’. The 
C.S.E. examination always contains one or more projects which allows for autonomous 
individualized learning and a number of instances by pupils preparing for this examination are 
described in this study. The worth of the projects is assessed by the teacher and moderated 



by an examiner. In a Mode 3 C.S.E. the project work carries from 30-50 per cent of the total 
marks depending on the subject and the importance of individual topic. This percentage is 
decided by the teachers preparing the syllabus. 

Ordindarv level (O level) 

in the past the preparation of the syllabus and examination papers was handled by a “Board” 
of highly qualified educationalists under the aegis of a university. However in recent years 
there has been a move by some of the “University Boards” involvement. Some “University 
Boards”, e.g. A.E.B., J.M.B. allow suggestions of work to be undertaken for inclusion in the 
syllabus: see Turnford school, autonomous learning through English. 

Although most O level examination papers are still set by the “University Boards” and marked 
by examiners appointed by them, whole or part continuous assessment is also allowed in 
some cases. 

Advanced level (A level) 

Following a further two years of study after the O level examination pupils may take between 
one and four A level examinations in subjects of their choice. However most pupils take two 
or three subjects only as required for university entrance. The syllabus and examination 
papers are set by the “Boards” nominated by a university and examination scripts are marked 
by examiners appointed by them. 

In common with the O level examination there is currently some positive moves by more than 
one “Board” towards more teacher and pupil involvement in the preparation of the syllabus to 
be followed. J.M.B. has already introduced continuous assessment in English with no final 
examination. 

From 1981 Cambridge is proposing continuous assessment for creative writing which will 
cover 50 per cent of the total marks. These are all very positive steps and we may well see in 
the future all examinations being suited to the pupils instead of the pupils being suited to the 
examinations. 




III. Developing A Learning Environment 



Perhaps one of the most significant developments in the English educational system in the 
past thirty five years has been the way in which classrooms have changed. That change 
reflects the change in the role of the teacher; for with the introduction of more child-centered 
approaches to teaching and learning there has been a greater emphasis on developing a 
stimulating learning environment within both the individual classroom and within the school 
as a whole. The typical primary classroom no longer has desks set out in serried rows facing 
the blackboard at the front, nor does the teacher deliver his or her lesson i the traditional 
pedagogic style. Children are not all involved in the same activity at the same time and are 
not all working at the same level. This is because allowance is now made for the different 
ways in which children learn - far more emphasis is laid upon developing children’s strengths 
and starting from what they have to offer. Ti is assumed that all children start school with a 
stock of knowledge which they have acquired in their first five years; for as James Moffett 
(1968) so rightly says: 

“A child is not an empty vessel when he enters school; he comes replete with a set of 
abstractions about the world and himself, some of which he may have acquired ready made 
from others, but some of which he generated himself from his own experience’’, (p. 215) 

We need then to examine the kinds of experiences that children are offered in school which 
enable them to add to and develop their existing stock of knowledge. 

To do this we feel that it is necessary to examine learning environments at each stage in the 
child’s schooling, although our brief is to look at the acquisition and development of 
autonomous learning behaviour in children from 8-16 years. For if we believe that learning is 
a developmental process than it is important and necessary to look at the way that 
environments for learning are developed from the earliest stages of schooling. 

I. Nursery-infant stage: 4-7 years 

It would be fair to say that virtually all infant schools or departments provide inviting and 
interesting learning environments. Children are given a wide range of opportunities to learn 
through experience and great value is laid on the importance of play as a means of exploring 
and trying out new experiences. Vygotsky (1976) saw play as “the imaginary, illusory 
realization of unrealizable desires”, and D.W. Winnicott (1971) believed that “on the basis of 
playing is built the whole of man’s experimental existence”. 




A typical infant classroom has various areas designated for different activities e.g. there is 
usually a reading/language area which is often carpeted, with cushions and easy chairs to 
encourage the children to sit and browse through the many books which will be available. 
These will range from picture books with or without words, to nursery rhymes, riddles, folk 
fairy tales, information books plus a variety of reading schemes and other supplementary 
reading materials. There will also be pictures and objects to look at and talk about. It may well 
be that the teacher uses this area as her base, for it is unlikely that she will have a desk, as 
the emphasis will be on creating a secure framework and building a warm relationship 
between teacher and children out of which learning can develop. 

There will be also be a mathematics area where all the mathematics apparatus and 
equipment such as metre measures, trundle wheels, tape measures, different types of 
weighing scales, capacity measures, number games and abaci are kept. A great deal of 
improvisation goes on as far as the use of equipment is concerned and children are 
encouraged to use and bring in objects such as cotton reels, egg boxes, containers of 
different sizes and shapes for sorting, grouping and matching activities. This sort of 
environment encourages young children to develop a great deal of concrete experience 
through playing with mathematics apparatus before they begin to record and write down 
numbers in a more abstract way. Through their play they are encouraged to hypothesize and 
try out different possibilities - it is the “I wonder what would happen if ...” sort of question which, 
given the opportunity to experiment, provides a starting point for enquiry based learning. 
Children are encouraged to formulate their own questions; although they often need help and 
guidance from the teacher to enable them to sustain and develop a line of enquiry into a 
meaningful learning experience. 

Inevitably there will be an overlap between maths, science and environmental activities. Infant 
teachers are concerned to make their classrooms interesting places and often enlist the 
children’s help in doing this, by encouraging them to bring in things of interest from the out of 
school environment. A common feature of many primary classrooms, both at infant and junior 
stage, is the interest table which is usually a displayed collection of objects brought in by 
individual children. These objects provide both a talking point and often a starting point for 
learning related to the child’s own interests and experience. 

There is usually a large, specially equipped area for art/craft activities with easels, paint pots, 
brushes, paste, a variety of paper and materials for collage work, wood and other junk 
material and a clay area. Many primary schools are equipped with kilns so that pupils can 
have their clay work fired and glazed if they wish. Children are encouraged to express 




themselves through a variety of media and are often able to record their observations in other 
aspects of the curriculum in this way. 

As was said at the beginning of this section a great deal of importance is attached to the need 
for, and value of, play. All the areas so far described are areas where children will have the 
opportunity to play with and try out different modes of learning. However there will also be 
areas within the infant classroom specially designated as play areas where young children 
will have to opportunity to experience playing with sand and water as well as the more 
traditional Wendy house, which is usually equipped with dolls and clothes for the children to 
dress up in and involve themselves in dramatic play. 

The infant teacher is concerned with developing a whole range of experiences and concepts 
for children at this stage. Because of this, children work in groups at different activities 
throughout the day. The choice and direction of what they learn and how they learn it will be 
determined by the teacher who organizes the day so that each group of children experience a 
balance of activities throughout the day, e.g. mathematics, reading, writing, story, art and 
craft activities. Certain activities such as story, music, PE and drama will involve the whole 
class working together. The teacher uses these times to foster peer group relationships and 
to develop attitudes of responsibility towards each other. Although the children are working in 
groups, they often pursue different activities individually; for at this stage very little 
collaborative learning occurs. However signs of this sort of development may begin to occur 
in cooperative work in art and craft and in dramatic play where children are relating to each 
other working together towards a common goal. On the page 13 is a table which indicates the 
organization of a typical day in an infant school. The way that children are grouped will vary, 
sometimes it will be according to the age of the pupils, for it is not unusual to have classes 
with more than one age range in the infant school; and in other situations it will be according 
to attainment in reading and number work. 

The table shows the organization of one day in an infant school. Over a period of several 
days the organization would remain the same but the times at which groups undertake the 
different activities will vary - so that e.g. whilst on the table group A start off the day with 
reading and writing activities, the next day they may follow the pattern of group D on the table 
- each group rotating so that they all experience a similar pattern of activities throughout the 
week. 

This type of organization has developed because teachers have found that it gives them 
more time and freedom to work with individual children throughout the day. It also means that 




infant classrooms are very busy and active places where children move about freely getting 
on with their individual work. Once children at this stage can read reasonably well they are 
able to work from work cards in maths and science and reading and writing activities 
although this tends not to occur much at this stage. 

II. Junior stage: 7-1 1 years 

There are many similarities between the sort of learning environment developed at the infant 
stage and that of the junior stage. The main difference is that there are virtually no formal play 
activities as described at the infant stage; for as children progress through the junior stage 
the range of curricular activities widens considerably. There is a greater emphasis on writing 
activities and pupils have far more opportunity to explore their interests and experiences at a 
greater depth. At his stage also, children are expected to take on far more responsibility for 
developing their own learning strategies, although, as with the younger children, the teacher is 
always there to ask questions, guide and advise pupils on the way that their learning 
develops. 

Again importance is attached to the development of first-hand experience as a starting point 
for learning and the junior classroom will reflect both the interests and concerns of teacher 
and pupil alike. In the primary classroom there are often animals, plants and other objects 
brought in for individual children to observe and care for. Many schools also have 
greenhouses, ponds and gardens which are looked after by the children. 

Other ways of providing first-hand experiences are also explored and pupils at this stage 
have the opportunity to go on school journeys and visits to places of particular significance 
and interest. 

In the junior classroom there are far more work and assignment cards which guide pupils 
towards different ways of learning and which are also a means of acquiring necessary and 
relevant information. Again there are reading areas which usually have a wide range of fact 
and fiction books. Many schools also have a central library/resource centre, containing books, 
folders, slides, filmstrips and cassettes which are aimed at giving both pupils and teachers 
the information they need to develop learning. Such resources are essential for the 
development of autonomous learning behaviour; the great educationalist, Christian Schiller 
(1979) believed that: 

“Being able to choose depends not only on having the opportunity to choose it depends no 
less on having the capacity to choose.” (p. 70) 




In order to develop this “capacity to choose” pupils need to have access to the range of 
information which will enable them to do this. 

It is not unusual for children in a junior class to be involved in a range of different activities at 
any one time of day, so that one child may be doing maths work whilst another is doing 
project work, reading activities or art and craft. In many ways the integrated day as it is called 
is a development of the type of organization which occurs at the infant stage. Sometimes 
pupils continue to work in groups but more often than not these groups will be of their own 
choosing and will vary according to what activity they are involved in. 

In the integrated ay pupils are responsible for organizing when they do work in different 
curriculum areas. Each child knows what amount of work he or she is expected to complete 
within a day, or a week, and he or she allocates whatever time within the day, or a week, they 
consider necessary in order to complete it. 

It may be thought from this description that there is very little teaching done by the teacher in 
this type of organization. This is not so far as we have said earlier the role of the teacher has 
changed to that of adviser and guide; someone who is sensitive to and who responds to that 
individual learning requirements of each child. Indeed, this type of teaching demands far more 
of the teacher because they have to assess and evaluate individual attainment rather than 
considering the performance of the class as a whole. Creating a lively and interesting learning 
environment which pupils respond to, is part of the teacher’s professional skill, as is her 
knowledge of what type of teaching and learning each child needs. The way that Connie 
Reson (1967) defines her role in the classroom gives us great insight into what sort of places 
classrooms can be given that the teacher’s perception of what he or she can do is as rich 
and wide ranging as Connie Rosen’s was: 

“I can only aim at making a triangle of myself, the children and the activities outside both of 
us, but in which we are both involved for different reasons. We must make and do things, 
paint and stick and cut and go for walks, collect things, feel things and discuss them together. 
In some ways there is too much talk that needs pruning and trimming, and too little of the 
purposeful reasoning talk. The talk I am aiming for is the talk that arises out of shared 
experiences, experiences enjoyable and interesting to all of us, organized and yet allowing 
children freedom to express themselves. Talk that will encourage comment and criticism and 
lead them to think about what is happening to them”, (p. 28) 

The junior school teacher is also, like her colleague in the infant school very concerned about 
the development of specific concepts at this stage. By developing the perceptual awareness 




of pupils, she is able to relate this to the acquisition of a whole range of concepts across the 
curriculum. Although the curriculum widens, it does not, at this stage, break down into 
specialist areas on the timetable. Pupils are able, through either group or individual 
project/topic work, to develop linguistic, mathematic, scientific, historical, geographic and 
artistic concepts. There is much cross-fertilization between the different disciplines and 
pupils are able, as a result of this, to think laterally, to consider and try out different ways of 
enquiry and problem solving. 

There is also far more collaborative learning at this stage. Pupils often work in friendship 
groups and are thus able to develop their thinking much further through group discussion and 
through sharing and developing knowledge and experiences together. It must however be 
stressed that the development of attitudes of curiosity, perseverance, co-operation, 
responsibility and self-reliance does not occur overnight. It is an approach to learning which is 
developed from when the child first starts school. We have shown how, in the infant school, 
young children are guided towards ways of working which depend upon them being 
encouraged and expected to be responsible and capable human beings. This is developed 
much further at the junior stage but this development is only possible because of the 
foundations which have been laid at the infant level. 

III. Secondary stage: 11-16 years 

Perhaps the most significant difference that occurs when children transfer from the primary 
to the secondary stage of schooling in England is the change to a time-tabled day where the 
curriculum is taught through specialist subjects. It may seem that dividing the school day into 
eight periods where pupils move from one room to another for different subjects, will operate 
against the continuing development of autonomous learning behaviour. It would be fair to say 
that this change does indeed act as a barrier for many children. They often find the change 
from the small context of the primary classroom where they had a special relationship with 
one teacher to the much larger context of the secondary school very different to relate to at 
first. 

In the secondary school pupils can have contact with as many as ten or eleven different 
teachers of different subjects and it is often true to say that on average they will meet at least 
four or five of them during any one school day. 

There are however several organizational changes which have started to occur at the lower 
end of the secondary school (11-13 years) where attempts have been made to timetable the 
pupils less and to give them more contact hours with individual teachers. As a result of this 





they may find that their form teacher, teaches them for more than one subject, e.g. English 
and humanities (geography, history and religious education), and that during a school day 
they may have contact with no more than two or three teachers. This sort of organizational 
change eases the transition and reflects the concern, felt by many secondary teachers, that 
the sort of developmental approach to learning, which has been established in English 
primary schools, should be continued at the secondary stage. 

This concern for the development of many aspects of autonomous learning is reflected 
across the curriculum. What, however, does operate against it, at the secondary stage, is the 
time that it takes for pupils to learn in this way. We have already shown (see Appendix I) how 
one group of children in science retained more but initially appeared to learn less than the two 
other groups monitored who had learnt in more conventionally acceptable ways. Secondary 
teachers argue that they do not have time to develop learning entirely through the pupils own 
interests and experiences because of the amount that pupils are required to learn in different 
subject areas. This reflects the demands made on the secondary school curriculum by the 
public examination system which pupils sit at the age of 16. Many teachers compromise and 
offer their pupils a combination of the traditional approach, where they give what they 
consider to be essential information, and an enquiry based approach which they hope will 
relate to the pupils’ own interests and experience. 

Within the secondary school far more responsibility for the development of specific learning 
environments occurs within subject departments. The head of department is often 
responsible for the sort of policy towards teaching and learning which is developed by his or 
her teachers. 

It would be fair to say, that whilst secondary schools do not generally create learning 
environments which are conducive to the development of autonomous learning behaviour, 
there are nevertheless many notable exceptions within particular subject departments in 
different schools. We believe that this occurs in the case studies we describe in part IV of this 
paper. 

Three of these case studies show how imaginative teachers are able to use the framework 
offered by the public examination system as a framework for the development of autonomous 
learning. We feel that it is significant that Public Examination Boards have recognized this 
need in the way that syllabi are being restructured often with the direct involvement of 
teachers in individual schools, and, as we have shown in two of our case studies, also with 
the involvement of the pupils themselves. 




IV. Examples of Autonomous Learning 



1 . The development of autonomous learning in French: 7-1 1 years. 

2. The development of autonomous learning in scientific activities: 9-1 1 years. 

3. The development of autonomous learning in English: 11-13 years. 

4. The development of autonomous learning in drama: 11-16 years. 

5. The development of autonomous learning in English: 14-16 years. 

6. The development of autonomous learning in technology: 14-16 years. 

7. The development of autonomous learning in design: 14-16 years. 

Wheatfields.J.M. school, pupils 7-11 years 

The development of autonomous learning in French: 9-11 years 

During the late 1960s early 1970s many primary schools and all middle schools began to 
teach the French language to their pupils. It was decided that children would start learning 
French at 8 years or 9 years old, allowing for a minimum of two years at the J.M. or J.M.I, 
school before transfer to secondary schools. In the case of middle schools, four years would 
be covered before transfer to the upper school. An oral approach was used, with the children 
hearing French only for the first year; the written word was introduced later. 

Wheatfields in common with many other schools did not wish French to become a specialist 
subject taught by a teacher who came to the school for that purpose only. They favoured the 
solution of having French introduced by the class teacher, or another teacher within the 
school, so that it could be properly integrated into the curriculum. At Wheatfields J.M. School 
the headmaster takes a particular interest in the teaching of French. He takes some classes 
but there are also three other teachers in the school of 290 pupils who are involved in the 
French teaching programmes. In all there are seven classes learning French. The children 
start at 8 years of age. 

It was found that many primary teachers needed special help to improve their own standard 
of proficiency in the spoken word, before they could teach French. They also needed course 
material which would provide support where they felt uncertain of their capabilities. In-service 



proficiency and methodology classes were set up to help teachers become familiar with the 
French language and course materials. 

The course materials, provided for primary schools, initially contained a considerable amount 
of work on tape. Whilst these brought a variety of "real" French voices into the classroom, 
children rapidly became bored with the constant listen and repeat technique. The teachers 
felt that the rigid structure of the material was totally different and in opposition in its 
conception to the child centred work being carried on in other areas of the curriculum. There 
was also the problem of having large mixed ability classes and the early course material 
made little provision for the different rates of learning of the individual child. There was a 
disenchantment with primary French for these reasons, although other factors also 
contributed, and as a result of this many primary teachers in the late 1970s abandoned 
French. 

Some teachers, however, felt that French had a great deal to offer the young learner of eight 
or nine years and they strove to find ways of making this activity more flexible and more easily 
absorbed into the philosophy of the primary school. In consequence a variety of activities 
which make provision for children of different levels of ability to progress at their own rate 
have been created by groups of teachers. They are based on the course material being used, 
or the theme being exploited, e.g. Paris, a region of France, homes, customs, etc. 

It was noted that children would learn more quickly if they could touch or handle a picture 
when being asked to recall a word of vocabulary; that any learning activity in French 
presented as a game would be more successful, especially in the early months before the 
children had been shown the written word and had to rely entirely on aural recall. For these 
reasons what is now termed games material came into being. 

It was intended initially to provide practice of commonly used structures or vocabulary. 
Although termed a game, frequently there is no winner. In the case of "Est-ce queje peux"(3) 
and other similar games the winner is not the player who is the most proficient at French. 
This is intentional so that weaker children are able to take part on equal terms. 

All the games for children in the first year of French have pictures of symbols but later words 
and simple sentences are included. In the first instance the games were made by teachers. 
They were for small groups of pupils, usually a maximum of six, but often involving only two 
children. (2) However, the children rapidly started to make their own initially, by copying those 
made by the teacher and adapting the way the game was played, but later by inventing their 
own games. Naturally, the teacher had to check that the French to be used in playing the 




game was correct. Great interest was shown by the children in the idea of gender, mistakes 
were self-correcting by the colour coding of all nouns on games - a blue spot for masculine, a 
red spot for feminine. It is now possible to see a group of children in a classroom playing a 
board game in French, of their own making, while at the same time other group activities 
such as maths or English are also taking place. These games are also very popular during a 
wet playtime when the children stay in. 

Most of the course material used in primary schools introduces the children to "situations". 
The children hear short dialogues on tape, they learn these and are later asked to use them in 
a more personal way by changing names and introducing other items learned previously. As 
children are encouraged to invent their own plays as part of their English activities under the 
heading "drama", they will undertake to do this in French often with great success. 
Frequently, children learning French will say "We have made a French play, can we act it?". 
The play is not original but, in this way, children are beginning to manipulate language by 
acting out little scenes of their own creation in a meaningful way. An example of this is 
included in Appendix III (e). The children, aged eight years, who wrote this had been learning 
French for less than three months. They had not seen the French word in written form hence 
the attempt at phonetic spelling. Children are encouraged to act out dialogues without any 
type of written support, but in this case the children felt the need for the dialogue to be 
scripted although the sheet was not used during the action. 

Other activities are undertaken by children through the medium of the French language. 
Simple puppets that speak only French, French model houses are constructed with French 
furniture. All these activities are undertaken in the primary classroom by groups of interested 
children alongside other activities taking place in the English language. Weaker children 
integrated into groups playing a board game or becoming involved in activities with a French 
purpose learn a great deal from their peers without any intervention by the teacher. 

When the pupils are in their second year of French it is not uncommon for them to use a 
listening set 1 and this might be one of their tasks for the day or the week when the school 
works an integrated day 2 . A variety of material can be introduced by the listening set but one 
of the most useful is to give children the opportunity of listening to a French story-book 



1 A listening set consists of a junction box which is linked to a tape recorder, cassette or reel to reel. 
The junction box has 6-8 headsets. The pupils listen to the material recorded on the tape through the 
headsets so that other children in the classroom engaged in other activities are not disturbed. Children 
engaged in this activity need to be at the same level of proficiency as the tape cannot be controlled by 
each individual child. 

2 See Part III for further details. 




recorded on the tape. They would have the book open in front of them and in this way absorb 
the pronunciation of the written word while gaining the gist of the story. 



In all these ways children are undertaking the responsibility for their own learning of French. 
Although class lessons are still necessary a lot of the work can be carried on autonomously 
by children being engaged in individual or group activities. However, the teaching of a 
language cannot be entirely child centred, the teacher must exercise vigilance to see that 
errors are not being absorbed. 

It is interesting to see that autonomous learning can occur in an area of the curriculum, in 
which traditionally the teacher has played the greatest role as a conveyor of knowledge. The 
breakthrough in primary schools such as Wheatfields where group work and individual 
activities in French are encouraged can also sometimes be found in the lower classes of 
secondary schools. There is no doubt that if children are sometimes given the freedom to 
learn French in this way, they will not only find it more enjoyable but also retain much more. 



High Cross. J.M.I. school, pupils 5-11 years 

The development of autonomous learning in scientific activities: 9-11 years 

Puller Memorial School is a small village school with 67 pupils on roll at the present time. 
Pupils are grouped in three classes; the first class has 5-7 year olds, the middle class has 
7-9 year olds and the top class has 9-11 year olds. Because of the size of the school, the 
headteacher teaches one of the classes herself: the middle class of 7-9 year olds. Although 
she has only been at the school since April 1979, the headteacher is keen to develop 
autonomous learning behaviour throughout the school, from the age of five onwards. She 
believes this can only be done by creating a framework within which children are able to 
develop a wide range of learning experiences through observation and enquiry related to 
knowledge they have acquired both in and out of school. 

All three classes work an integrated day, although the older children had previously been 
taught more formally. The changeover to an integrated day has occurred since the arrival of 
the new headteacher. The top class of 9-11 year olds have found the process of change 
more difficult than the younger children. This is partly because they are more fixed in their 
attitudes towards, and in their expectations of, school. It is also because they see the younger 
children assuming various rights and privileges which previously had only been available to 
top class children. Many of them feel that their position within the hierarchical structure of the 






school is now being threatened. Because of this change, these pupils are still in the early 
stages of developing autonomous learning either individually or in group work. 

The 9-11 year olds are at this stage very limited in their ability to follow through a particular 
line of observation and enquiry; although they are encouraged, by their class teacher, to 
develop this type of learning. The opportunity to develop autonomous learning requires time; 
time to allow pupils to try out ideas, to observe, to play, to manipulate. This often happens 
when pupils are working together in music, drama, art and project work. Because these 
pupils are now organizing their own day, in terms of the amount of time they spend on 
different activities, they are beginning to work together in small groups, following up their own 
starting points for learning. 

A good example of this occurred towards the end of the autumn term (1979) when one of the 
boys in the top class brought in some old light switches and batteries from home. He and two 
of his friends decided to try to make the switches work and were given a battery by the 
teacher to enable them to do this. They played around with wires, batteries and switches for 
some time before they constructed a simple circuit board using foil and wire laid out on a 
piece of wood. They then started to build problems into the circuit by constructing an alarm 
system via trip wires which, when activated, lit a bulb at the end of the circuit. When they had 
completed this they decided to construct a more complicated buzzer circuit which was built 
in the form of a game where the player had to manipulate a wire loop around a twisted piece 
of wire set up on the board and linked to an alarm bell. If the loop touched the wire the bell 
rang. 

The boys went on to develop this work early in the spring term (1980). After a while their 
interest waned and one of the boys decided to try to connect two old telephones which had 
been brought into the school for children in the first class to play with. By using cable which 
he had got from home, he was able to connect the two phones and it was possible to use 
them as a means of communication. Unfortunately the cable was quite short so the distance 
the children could communicate with each other was relatively small. However he was 
planning to build an intercom system between the first and middle classrooms when he could 
get an adequate amount of cable. 

The next stage in using wires, batteries and switches occurred when the same group of boys 
decided to make a burglar alarm and incorporate it in a model they had made. They wired up 
the underside of the model in such a way that any pressure exerted on the model caused the 
buzzer to come on. In this instance they were applying knowledge they had acquired 




previously through what may appear to have been a play situation. They had also started to 
record, in a very unsystematic way, their findings. This involved them writing down what had 
happened and drawing diagrams of the different stages they went through when making the 
completed system. 

It was possible for this group of boys to work together from their own initiatives, in the way 
described, because they could organize the time for doing this work themselves. They were 
able to do this because both their classteacher and the headteacher believe that children 
need to have time to play; time to experiment; time to hypothesize if they are to take on the 
responsibility for developing their own learning strategies; which is what the development of 
autonomous learning behaviour implies. 



Ralp Sadleir middle school, pupils 9-13 years 

The development of autonomous learning in English: 11-13 years 

This case study shows how pupils of 11-13 years are guided towards developing 
autonomous learning within the framework of their English lesson. Their teacher is 
particularly concerned with developing ways in which pupils can examine the different aims 
and purposes involved in "writing for others". This term implies writing for a variety of 
audiences. The teacher is concerned that the children she works with should perceive the 
process of writing as both a purposeful and enjoyable activity, and has, since 1975, 
developed a variety of approaches which enable pupils to "write for others". The writing has 
developed in three ways: 

1 . writing for other schools; 

2. writing for an author; 

3. writing for other children in the same school. 

1 . Writing for other schools 

The aim of this particular project was for fourth-year pupils (12-13 years) from Ralph Sadleir, 
to write stories for children in one of the "feeder" first schools. 



Initially the Ralph Sadleir pupils prepared a question sheet for a taped interview with the first 
school children. At this stage they received guidance from the teacher on determining their 






aims precisely and on structuring their questions. The questions were deliberately designed 
to be open-ended and were aimed at encouraging the younger children to talk about their 
interests. Groups of Ralph Sadleir pupils then went into the first school to question the 
younger children about their interests and recorded their interviews on cassette tape. The 
Ralph Sadleir pupils listened to the tapes and used them as a starting point for the stories 
they then went on to write. There was a twofold purpose in recording the younger children; 
first, to find out their interests, and second, to listen to their language, so that, where possible, 
the written stories should match in terms of vocabulary and expression. 

This work was originally started in 1975-1976 and proved highly successful - so much so that 
although the original pupils from Ralph Sadleir moved on to the local upper school (13-18 
years), the practice has since continued and has become a feature of the work produced in 
English. 

The next section shows how the Eastern Arts Association's Writers in Schools scheme 
provided a starting point for writing for another audience. 

2. Writing for an author 

Ralph Sadleir school has been using the "Writers in Schools" scheme for several years. The 
teacher in charge of English believes that pupils benefit from the scheme in a variety of ways: 

(i) They are able to see that writers are "real" people. 

(ii) They are able to gain some insights into what the writing process involves. 

(iii) They are able to question the writer about the process. 

(iv) They are able to see how a professional writer develops plot, character and narrative from 
what might appear to be uneventful, everyday happenings. 

(v) They are able to see how much work is involved in producing a completed story - writers 
involved in the scheme often bring along different draft versions of a chapter of one of their 
books so that pupils can appreciate the amount of self-discipline and hard work involved in 
producing a book. 

The section shows how two groups of third and fourth year pupils responded to a writer 

visiting their school in the spring and summer terms of 1979. Jan Mark, author of Thunder 

and Lightnings which won the Carnegie Medal for children's fiction in 1976, first visited Ralph 
Sadleir school in March 1979. Whilst at the school she talked to two groups of children, 11-12 




year olds and 12-13 years olds. She described how she created stories from everyday 
events and situations which she had observed and recollected from her childhood. She also 
read extracts from some of her books and described how she developed the characters 
through dialogue and through the settings that she, the author, put them in. Both groups were 
interested in what she had to say and were very responsive, asking lots of questions towards 
the end of the two sessions. 

After Jan Mark's visit the pupils in both groups asked if they could write to her to express their 
enjoyment and appreciation. All their letters were sent by the English teacher, together with a 
covering letter expressing the hope that Jan would be able to visit the school again in the near 
future. In response to the letters, Jan sent an unpublished short story that she had just written 
to the school. She also sent a covering letter explaining who the story had been written for 
and telling the children when, under what title, and by whom the story would eventually be 
published. Both groups were very thrilled and excited to receive a story in manuscript form, 
from a "real" author; so much so that they conceived the idea of writing their own stories for 
Jan Mark. This was a completely spontaneous reaction on their part, and the process of 
writing the stories took about three to four weeks during the first half of the summer term. 

The stories from each group were sent by the English teacher to Jan Mark as they were 
completed; about forty were sent altogether. Jan arranged to visit the school again in June to 
talk to both groups of children about their stories. Before doing this she read through each 
one individually, and made detailed notes so that she could refer to and discuss each one 
with their authors when she next visited the school. When ' she talked to the two groups 
about their stories she was constructively critical, praising some parts and discussing with 
individual children how they could amend and improve other parts. 

(1) The writers in schools scheme is subsidized by the Arts Council of Great Britain on a 
national level and also by local authorities on a regional basis. The Eastern Arts Association 
serves Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Norfolk and Suffolk. Through the 
scheme writers are able to go into schools in the area and are able to talk to and work with 
pupils. Each school is entitled to three half day visits a year; Eastern Arts pay the writers' 
fees, whilst the school pays travelling and other expenses. 

The effect of this sort of dialogue on the work of these children has proved to be extremely 
beneficial. They are now far more concerned about the process of waiting as a means of 
expressing what they want to say, rather than writing "to please teacher". They see 
themselves as writers, and, as such, are concerned with ways of improving their writing, 




because they see it as having a specific purpose which either they have determined or which 
they agree to. 



3. Writing for other children in the same school 

The most recent example, at Ralph Sadleir school, of pupils writing for another audience, 
occurred towards the end of the autumn term (1979). The starting point for this work was the 
children's interest in a new book in the school "Fungus the Bogeyman" by Raymond 
Williams. The book is presented in a comic-strip style and is a parody of the conventional 
comic strips. Its presentation and content appealed enormously to many of the children. 
Parts of it were read to the third and fourth year pupils by their English teacher, who 
suggested that they might like to write their own stories, using a similar format, - either for 
younger children in the school, or for other children of their own age. All the pupils concerned 
were extremely enthusiastic and became so involved in this work, that all their other English 
work was suspended for the last three weeks of term . 

Pupils worked together in friendship groups of two or three on the stories, and were involved 
in a great deal of consultation and planning in the initial stages. In some instances one person 
in the group would be concerned with all the illustrations, whilst the other would be concerned 
with the writing. Story line and layout were nearly always planned together. The quality of 
presentation and layout of all the books was very impressive. It was obvious that all the pupils 
involved had spent a great deal of time, both in and out of school, on these projects. 

Two of the third year boys had produced an extremely complex and detailed parody of J.R. 
Tolkein's "The Hobbit" which they had called "The Blobbit". They had gone to great lengths to 
establish both context and characters for the reader. There were detailed illustrated studies of 
all the characters in "The Blobbit" and the story line was interspersed with information sheets, 
e.g. there was one called "The Blobbit Universe" which gave the reader very detailed 
background information on both the environment and habits of the Blobbits. Although their 
basic idea had come from Tolkein they also used ideas from cartoonists in national 
newspapers to illustrate their story and had even gone to the lengths of making up a special 
Blobbit language. It was obvious, when talking to the two boys, that this work had involved 
them totally. Their enthusiasm and the way that they had thought through their work was 
impressive. Perhaps even more impressive was their self-criticism; they were highly critical 





of parts of the original draft of their work and were spending a great deal of time modifying, 
amending and adding to the original. 

They had also received a great deal of support from their parents. The father of one of the 
boys had gone to the lengths of getting the work photocopied in colour and had had three 
bound copies made at a cost of £10 per copy, one for each of the boys concerned, and one 
for the school. 

Although the two boys had obviously discussed the way they should present their story and 
had made decisions about the allocation of work, it was obvious that one of the boys (the one 
whose father had photocopied and bound the book) was almost entirely responsible for the 
detailed development of the work. He was full of ideas for a possible sequel which he would 
call "Sword of the Things", his only complaint being that they had not had enough time at 
school to spend on this work. The boy was so involved and interested in writing stories that 
he brought in a story called "Catacombs of the Undead" which he had written at home, of his 
own volition, for the teacher to read. 

It would be fair to say that the way that this particular venture had taken off with these two 
boys was exceptional. However, there were two other boys, from the fourth year group, who, 
although they hadn't had the opportunity to have a bound version produced, had still spent a 
great deal of time and thought upon their work. When talking to the fourth year boys, it was 
apparent that the work-load was far more evenly divided. They had, for purposes of continuity 
and presentation, decided that one should write up the story, whilst the other did all the 
illustrations. They too, were very self-critical, and were looking forward to having another 
opportunity to produce a story which they were convinced would be better, because they 
would learn from mistakes they had made in the previous work. 

All the pupils involved said that they had enjoyed writing the stories and had appreciated the 
scope given for them to use their imaginations. They were all looking forward to the 
opportunity of writing more books of this kind in the future. Some of them had read their 
stories to the first years (9-10 year olds) and had passed their stories round the class so that 
they could all read each others. It was interesting to note that, although the pupils had 
ostensibly set out either to write stories for younger children, or their peer group, they were far 
more interested in the process being an enjoyable and satisfying experience for themselves 
at this stage. 

By describing in detail the writing for different audiences which has developed at Ralph 
Sadleir school during the last five years, we have been concentrating on one particular aspect 




of English work in that school. It would, however, be fair to say that it is only a part of that 
work, which also includes a great deal of group oral work in both reading and writing. Pupils 
are encouraged to express and record their ideas and findings in a variety of ways and 
extensive use is made of the cassette tape recorder for both group and individual work. The 
English teacher places a high value on the part that language plays in learning and tries to 
create a learning environment which enables pupils to explore a variety of possibilities and 
experiences, as has already been illustrated in the description of writing for others. 

Pupils are actively encouraged to read a wide range of books, and a variety of methods of 
sharing experiences are employed. These include written and recorded book reviews; group 
discussion about a particular book; individual and group discussion about poetry. It could be 
said that in their English lessons pupils are being encouraged to develop not only their means 
of expression, but also the way that they think and how they relate their thought to experience. 
The teacher is thus actively encouraging the development of autonomous learning behaviour 
by creating a framework within which pupils are able to make decisions about their own 
learning. 



Turnford, comprehensive school, pupils 11-18 years 

The development of autonomous learning through drama: 11-16 years 

In 1979 a teacher of English at Turnford school decided to tackle the preparation of the annual 
school play in a different way. He had for some time been dissatisfied with the traditional 
approach of choosing a play, holding auditions for the different parts and finally rehearsing the 
selected group so that a polished performance could be presented to parents. In this case 
the final performance is the creation of the producer the players being merely puppets with 
only limited scope for personal expression within a well defined structure. 

It was therefore decided to call together any pupils who were interested in taking part in a 
play, without holding auditions. Meetings and rehearsals were to take place after school and 
at week-ends. Forty-five pupils were involved, the majority from the first four years, children 
aged 11-14 years, with some as old as 16 years. Only six of the pupils had taken part in a 
public performance on a previous occasion. 

At the first meeting, the teacher suggested two themes to the group and proposed that plays 
might be developed from one of them. The first suggestion was the story of Saint Nicholas, 
the second was based on a Victorian-style boarding school where the pupils used a machine 






to produce sticks of chalk. The machine also had other magical uses. Partly due to the 
number of pupils who wished to be involved in the play it was decided to adopt both 
suggestions and the forty-five pupils divided into two groups each adopting one of the 
themes. It is interesting to note that a few children took part in both plays as they were 
considered by the other members of the group to have the right qualities required. 

Considerable discussion took place on the themes and this helped the pupils to clarify their 
ideas. It was not until three meetings had taken place, about six hours of discussion, that a 
plot began to emerge and with it the characters to perform the action. Smaller groups of four 
to six pupils now worked together on different parts of the play. Ideas gleaned from past 
experience, books, television plays, were incorporated. Scenes acted out, gesture and 
dialogue slowly came into being but not without difficulty. There were relationships between 
the players to be built up, problems to be solved. Pupils found they had to learn to respect 
what others wished to contribute, to negotiate, and that to be vociferous is not always the 
best way. Gradually the groups became very well knit and members were supportive of each 
other despite previous difficulties. As their self-confidence developed their performance in 
acting out the scenes improved. During all this time the teacher only intervened to assist with 
problems with the groups which otherwise worked quite autonomously. He was called upon 
for advice on some occasions but mostly did not see the scene until the group had decided 
on the characters, dialogue, gestures. The scene was then put into written form and after 
more discussion was knit together to make a whole with other scenes which had been 
produced by other groups. 

It could be said that the creative work which takes place during the production of a play of this 
nature is of greater importance than the actual performance. Certainly pupils working in this 
way learn to relate to each other, to talk to each other about a common interest, to express 
themselves without intervention from the adult. However the intention of this group at the 
outset was to produce a performance and it was essential for the pupils to also have the 
satisfaction of relating to an audience. As the work reached its conclusion other duties 
involving the lighting, the set, were taken on by groups of pupils. Parents attended the 
performance on the date which had been fixed and although it was felt by the teacher that the 
presentation lacked the polish of a traditional performance, the pupils taking part had gained 
much more than on previous occasions. As with all autonomous learning situations, the time 
taken is of necessity much greater than when the learner is fed with material. There is always 
trial, error, a fresh start, but the process of autonomous learning although much slower gives 
the learner much more than knowledge which is often easily learned and quickly forgotten. 




The development of autonomous learning through English: 14-16 years 



Although it is much regretted in secondary schools that the pressure of the examination 
system frequently leaves little time for autonomous learning, nevertheless tremendous 
strides have been made in recent years towards more pupil involvement in what they learn in 
many subjects on the curriculum, English, which is a compulsory subject for all pupils until 
they leave school, now comes into this category. 

For pupils with the ability to take 0 level in English, the A.E.B. syllabus III allows pupils the 
freedom to suggest the literary works they wish to read. The two year course starting in the 
fourth year gives pupils the time to read eight novels, six short novels, an anthology often 
poets and to choose those which they wish to study in greater detail in the fifth year. 

The course work represents 40 per cent of the marks for the English examination and much 
of this is done by assessment. During the fifth year pupils write eight essays from a list of 
suggested essay subjects on the books they have chosen, these are marked by the school 
but moderated by the Examining Board. Pupils also study three texts: a play, a novel and 
other writing which are set and examined by the Board. 

Pupils participate in drawing up the list of course work by proposing books for inclusion. This 
has led to considerable discussion between pupils who read more widely and with greater 
interest as they need to be prepared to argue for the books they wish to see retained on the 
final list. It would be fair to claim in this case that by allowing pupils more autonomy in what 
they study their motivation is greatly increased. 



Simon Balle, comprehensive school, pupils 11-18 years 

The development of autonomous learning in technology: 14-16 years 

Pupils at this school can opt to do either a C.S.E. or O level course in technology (Cambridge 
Board) at the end of the third year (14 years). The course involves developing basic 
techniques related to technology in the fourth year and the development of an individual 
project in the fifth year. Pupils following O level and C.S.E. courses are grouped accordingly 
in the fourth year; however in the fifth year they all work alongside each other. The fourth year 
is divided into three modules, (one per term), these are: electronics, pneumatics and 





mechanisms. Other necessary techniques, such as structures, materials and 
electro-magnetics, will already have been introduced in other subjects, and will therefore be 
easier for pupils to relate to than the modules, which introduce new and previously untaught 
information. 

The teacher responsible for the course believes that the examination requirements 
encourage pupils to develop particular ways of thinking related to methods of solving 
problems. High emphasis is placed on the individual's ability to examine alternative 
possibilities and on ways of questioning why and how an object works. The course enables 
pupils to proceed at their own individual rate. It also, in the fifth year, gives pupils the 
opportunity to initiate their own project and to direct the way in which it develops throughout 
the year. 

This means that pupils who are often considered to be non-academic are able, because of 
the emphasis on individual response, to develop self respect in relation to their own 
capabilities. They are also, because of the practical nature of the course, able to see its 
application to the outside world. It provides an excellent bridge between what Dougles Barnes 
(1976) describes as "school knowledge" and "action knowledge". It is possible, within the 
context of this course, for all pupils to succeed in some measure. For unlike many other 
examination subjects which tend to rely on memory, the way in which this particular course is 
examined operates in favour of those pupils who work consistently, methodically and 
systematically. Often those who produce the best results are not necessarily the most 
academically able. 

The examination is divided into three parts: the individual project; pupils' folder work; and a 
three hour paper. Towards the end of the summer term all fourth year pupils have to decide 
what they will do for their individual projects in the fifth year. They discuss possibilities with 
their teacher, both individually and in groups and are expected to think through their projects 
before they start. This is because their teacher believes that each individual project should 
not only be thought out carefully beforehand but should also have a definite objective at the 
end, which the pupils have worked out before they start. Although changes of direction may 
occur in the process of actually realizing the project, the teacher maintains that pupils should 
always start from a firm objective. 

The way that pupils develop their projects is reflected in their folders and a great deal of 
importance is attached to the way in which pupils record and present their findings. They are, 
throughout the course, encouraged to develop a systematic way of writing up and recording 




what they have done. Once pupils have decided on their project they write out a specification 
which outlines the way they expect it to develop. They also at this stage collect together as 
much information as they can on their proposed project; from the school library, the local 
library and by writing to manufacturers in the same field. Many pupils also enlist help from 
parents, friends and other members of staff. The variety of projects undertaken is impressive, 
this year they range from burglar alarms to a digital multimeter which is being made by one 
boy for his own use. There is a high level of interest and involvement in the project work and 
pupils are not only expected to make their projects but they are also expected to carry out 
feasibility surveys afterwards. One fifth year boy was looking into different designs for the hull 
of a motor boat. He was doing all the practical work for his project at home and had already 
made two fibre glass hulls by cutting polystyrene and making a plaster mould for each. When 
the hulls were completed he tried out each one, powered by a 3 volt battery, over a distance 
of 100 metres in the school swimming pool. He discovered that the angular shape of the hulls 
made from polystyrene moulds slowed down the potential speed of the boat. He then decided 
to make a mould out of another material, clay, so that he could produce a curved shaped hull, 
which, he predicted, would go faster than the first two made from the polystyrene moulds. 
This boy was using knowledge he had acquired in another curriculum area and was able to 
apply it in the process of developing and realizing his project. 

Each pupil is timetabled for two and a" half hours technology a week, although the majority 
spend a great deal of their spare time both in and out of school on the projects. Many pupils 
work on them during the lunch hour and after school because they need to use facilities 
which are on the premises. They also, as their projects near completion date, come into 
school with their teacher at week-ends in order to use the facilities and complete the projects 
to their satisfaction. In this part of the course pupils are able to set their own standards which 
are often very high. This is because they are throughout the course developing their own 
individual learning strategies related to the projects which they have chosen to do. Although 
the development of autonomous learning behaviour within the constraints of a public 
examination may seem to be a contradiction in terms, we believe that in this instance the 
examination structure provides a framework within which autonomous learning behaviour can 
and does develop. 



Sheredes, comprehensive school, pupils 11-18 years 



The development of autonomous learning in design: 14-16 years 



At this school all pupils follow a common core curriculum and work in mixed ability groups 
until the end of the fifth year (16 years). Design is one of the six subjects in this core 
curriculum. As a result of this there are 180 fourth year pupils currently taking a two year 
C.S.E. course in creative design. 

The overall aim of the course is to develop creative thinking. This is developed in the fourth 
year by setting pupils tightly structured briefs and problems which encourage them to 
examine alternative possibilities and to select what they consider to be the most appropriate, 
for a variety of reasons, within the terms of the briefing. In the fifth year pupils decide on a 
particular project which they develop throughout that year. 

In the fourth year pupils work through three modules (one per term). These are: 

1. Communication. 

2. Human aids and extensions. 

3. Living and working space. 

The order in which they go through these modules will vary according to which group they are 
in (see table). Pupils are divided into three groups, so that during any one term, no more than 
60 from one year are involved in a particular module. There are 9 members of staff involved in 
running this course, so that each module is staffed by 3 teachers. The way in which the 
teaching is organized varies according to the needs of particular groups and the strengths 
and interests of individual teachers. Sometimes the three teachers teaching a module will 
team teach, all three working together with the group of 60, and on other occasions individual 
teachers will work on a particular aspect of the module with a smaller group of 20 pupils, 
pupils have two and a half hours a week of contact time with the teachers but a great deal of 
work is also done at home. 

Each module is divided into three parts so that during a term pupils will work on these 
different aspects for a period of four weeks. The pupils observed in this case study were 
working on ways of constructing a habitat or living space for a family of three (two parents 
and one child) for a country with a warm climate where light materials such as pressed 
cardboard could be used. There were twenty-two pupils in the group working with one 
teacher on this project which was part of the living and working space module. 




TABLE SHOVING MODULES IN FOURTH YEAR CREATIVE DESIGN COURSE 





Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Term 1 


Communication 


Living and Working 
Space 


Human Aids and 
Extensions 


Term2 


Human Aids and 
Extensions 


Communication 


Living and Working Space 


Term 3 


Living and Working 
Space 


Human Aids and 
Extensions 


Communication 



The starting point of the project observed was a discussion introduced by slides and 
photographs. Pupils were then given a design brief which included specific information they 
would need on the technical aspects of the project. The aim of this particular project was 
twofold: 

(i) To encourage pupils to develop an awareness of the use of space in their home 

environment. 

(ii) To develop creative thinking from the construction of a geodesic model. 

This particular work always involves the making of models and is done mainly at home so 
that pupils have time to develop their individual response to the brief. 

In working through a brief and constructing a model pupils are faced with a number of 
problems which have to be solved. These vary, according to the way in which the brief is 
being tackled by the pupil. The role of the teacher during the contact hours is to offer 
guidance through advice when it is sought without solving the problem for the individual. This 
is not always an easy role to play but in order to stimulate autonomous learning pupils are 
encouraged to pursue an independent line of thought even when the outcome might prove 
unsatisfactory and require a fresh start. In this way the individual pupil learns and retains far 
more than if the teacher gave a direct lesson requiring pupils to assimilate specific points of 
importance which could then be applied to a given situation. It also allows for pupils to 
develop at their own rate and for some to achieve on a very high plane while others show only 
a minimum understanding of the brief. 



In the design brief given to the group observed (see appendix II a) pupils were not only asked 
to construct a habitat or living space for a family of three (two parents and one child) for a 





















country with a warm climate where light materials such as pressed cardboard could be used 
but they were also required to look into the possibility of incorporating the geodetic dome, 
cube and prism constructions. A sheet (see Appendix II (b)) showing "nets" to assist the 
pupils is also provided by the teacher and each pupil can ask as many questions individually 
as he/she desires. There is no element of competition between the pupils as each pursues 
his/her own line of enquiry. 

The results of this project which are assessed by the teachers at the end of the given time 
count towards the C.S.E. examination. It was interesting to see how individual pupils had 
handled the brief. Some had produced well thought out schemes and paid great attention to 
detail, whist others had introduced complicated shapes showing great imagination, whereas 
one or two of limited capacity and no vision had used only a shoe box as a basic shape. The 
value of this type of individualized work is however that no pupil is held back by his peers or is 
led to a feeling of failure because he is being compared to others. This is essential when 
dealing with pupils of all abilities in the same group. 



V. Conclusion 

In part III of this study we have looked at the way in which learning environments were set up 
within English schools in order to develop the acquisition of autonomous learning. We feel 
that the sort of learning environments described can only be created where both 
headteachers and their staff have the freedom to organize the ways in which they do this. 
There are tremendous variations between schools in England and this is due to the way that 
they are organized, both by the local authority and within the school itself. In this way each 
school develops its own ethos. 

In Hertfordshire children at the primary stage usually attend the nearest school to their home, 
but when they reach the age of eleven, they are able, with the help of their parents, to choose 
their secondary school. This freedom of choice usually makes both pupils and parents loyal 
and supportive members of the school community. 

Heads of schools have considerable autonomy to plan and organize the curriculum for their 
pupils and do this in consultation with members of staff. This organization and planning is 
also influenced by current learning theories and educational philosophies; hence the 
introduction of the integrated day into some, but not all, primary schools; of mixed ability 
teaching into secondary school, for some or all subjects, for various periods of time. It is this 




sort of flexibility which has made it possible for some schools to develop programmes of 
work which allow pupils a considerable degree of autonomy and which aid the acquisition and 
development of autonomous learning behaviour. 

Although in Part IV of this study we have shown examples of autonomous learning behaviour 
developing within schools, we have, nevertheless, to state that these tend to be exceptional 
cases rather than the general rule, for often pupils in schools see knowledge as something 
which is related to school and which has little to do with the world outside. Douglas Barnes 
(1976) describes this difference as the difference between "school knowledge" and "action 
knowledge". Barnes defines school knowledge as the knowledge that children acquire in the 
classroom and action knowledge as the knowledge that children acquire from the world 
outside school. He sees school knowledge as becoming action knowledge when children 
have both assimilated and accommodated it, to use Piaget's terms, and thus incorporated it 
into their own world view: 

"Children need time to assimilate what they are learning by talking and writing about it IN 
RELATION TO WHAT THEY KNOW ALREADY. Too many classroom discussions and 
writing assignments ask children to relate strange information only to other strange 
information: the conversation is carried out in terms of what the teacher knows, while the 
child's other experience - in and out of school is excluded. This prevents the children from 
engaging in significant recording of their experience" (p. 85). 

It is the "significant recording of their experience" which provides young children with a basis 
for the continuing acquisition of autonomous learning behaviour. We have shown in Part III of 
this study how much thought and planning goes into the development of learning 
environments at the primary stage of schooling. We have also described the changing role of 
the teacher in relation to those learning environments. The reasons for this change are 
because of the development of child-centred individualized approaches to learning. As we 
have said earlier, this sort of approach looks at learning as a developmental process and as a 
result of this individual notions of success and failure are relative. 

The introduction and development of mixed ability teaching in virtually all primary schools and 
many secondary schools has led teachers to think more carefully about what, and why, they 
are teaching. The emphasis on the needs of the individual has meant that they are concerned 
with the way in which each individual responds; the way in which individual learning develops. 
This concern has resulted in the growth of in-service training which enables teachers to 




develop their own professional expertise, and to re-examine, assess and evaluate the 
effectiveness of their training when it is related to individual needs and standards. 

We believe that the way that pupils are regarded by their teachers and the way in which they 
regard themselves, are crucial aspects of the development of autonomous learning. We have 
shown, in the case study on the development of autonomous learning in technology, in Part IV 
of this study, how it is possible for pupils, who have previously been considered 
non-academic, to develop self-respect in relation to their own capabilities, because of the 
course's emphasis on individual response. We feel that it is no coincidence that another 
reason for the success of the technology course with the pupils at Simon Balle school is 
because they are able to see directly its application to the outside world. Many pupils still 
spend much of their school lives learning how to cope with failure. As they progress through 
their schooling it is likely that their sense of inadequacy and failure is constantly being 
reinforced until they and their teachers build up an expectation of failure. We would like to 
remind the reader of the rate that a child learns in the first five years of life, and would like to 
ask the question, is this rapid rate of learning due to an unspoken but shared assumption on 
the part of adult and child that he or she is expected to learn? 

Autonomous learning implies the development of attitudes of responsibility on the part of the 
learner. It is concerned with the development of what Margaret Donaldson (1978) (U 
describes as SELF-AWARENESS related to thought processes. In Part III of this study we 
have endeavoured to answer the question - How is this development catered for within the 
context of the school? We believe that the creation of the right sort of learning environment is 
crucial for the development of autonomous learning behaviour. However we would not wish to 
imply that contexts for learning are determined solely by the environment, for we believe that 
they are also affected by the relationship between pupils and their teacher. Despite their 
changing role, teachers in this context still teach although there is far more reciprocity 
between teacher and pupil than with the more formal, traditional approaches. A teacher's 
responsibility to teach is not abnegated in this context indeed their responsibilities are much 
greater because of the differing demands of individual children. 

The Bullock Report "A Language for Life", published in 1975, helped to develop an increasing 
awareness of the part that language plays in the learning process. It examined the way in 
which language is not only used in a communicative sense, but also the way in which 
language is used as an instrument of thought. For it is through language (both spoken and 




written) that we are able to monitor the development of higher order thought processes. In the 
report this is described in the following way: 

"... higher processes of thinking are normally achieved by the interaction of a child's language 
behaviour with his other mental and perceptual powers ... language behaviour represents the 
aspect of his thought processes most accessible to outside influences including that of the 
teachers", (p. 49, Chapter 4, para. 6) 

The report also advocated the development of language policies throughout schools which 
involved teachers in looking at what is now called "language across the curriculum". This is 
concerned with the way that language is used in all subjects and has resulted in teachers, of 
such diverse subjects as science and geography, looking at the particular linguistic demands 
of their subjects in relation to talking, listening, reading and writing. It has also created a 
situation in secondary schools where teachers from different subject areas are beginning to 
discuss with each other areas of common concern. 

As has already been indicated elsewhere in this study, value is placed on the development of 
qualities of responsibility, co-operation and perseverance - these are often acquired by pupils 
working together in small groups discussing their findings and through such discussion 
learning from each other. We have already mentioned the reciprocity which is starting to 
develop between teacher and pupils, this also is a basic feature of collaborative learning in 
group work which is fostered and developed from the primary stage onwards. By 
encouraging such ways of working teachers are able, through monitoring children's talk, to 
listen to the learning taking place. 

The development, of autonomous learning behaviour involves pupils taking on a large 
measure of responsibility for themselves. We have talked about the importance of pupils 
having access to information whether it be from books, folders, slides, filmstrips or cassette 
tapes. With the development of individualized approaches to learning far more pupils are 
given the opportunity to develop "resource based learning". Young children in schools today 
have been born into a technological era. They take for granted equipment such as cassette 
recorders and projectors and are able to operate them with skill and confidence. The majority 
of secondary schools in Hertfordshire possess at least one videotape recorder, and many of 
them also have a video camera which can be used by pupils to make simple video 
programmes. Pupils are able, by developing such skills, to record and represent their findings 
in a variety of ways. By extending their knowledge through a wide range of experiences they 
are able to develop their capacity to make a choice about what, and how, they learn. 




The case studies, in Part IV of this study, show how the acquisition of autonomous learning is 
developed within the context of the school. All the examples show autonomous learning 
developing within a structured situation. The way that these structures are set up and 
operated varies according to the organization and type of school, and the individual needs of 
children at particular stages of their development. Perhaps one of the most inhibiting factors, 
towards the development of autonomous learning, at the secondary stage, is the way in 
which the public examination system dictates both the content of the curriculum, and the way 
in which it is taught. This is mainly because people, in our society, are still judged by their 
academic achievements. Both parents and pupils desire examination success and it is the 
responsibility of teachers to lead their pupils towards such goals, whatever their personal 
educational philosophy. 

Many teachers believe that the best possible learning comes from giving pupils greater 
freedom, greater autonomy. However the pressures of the examination system are such that 
pupils do not have enough time to learn in this way; although, as the research described in 
Appendix I shows, the pupils understanding of what he or she has learnt is far more durable. 
We believe that pupils are able, when learning autonomously, to incorporate what they have 
learnt into their own stock of knowledge, and are thus capable of relating and applying it in a 
meaningful way. In Douglas Barnes's terms, through processes of assimilation and 
accommodation, it becomes a part of their action knowledge, a part of their own world view. 

However, as we have shown in Part IV of this study, the examination system is slowly 
beginning to make provision for greater autonomy in learning. This was first developed with 
the introduction of Mode 3 C.S.E. examinations and more recently has been incorporated into 
both the O and A level syllabuses of some Examination Boards. 

Although the case studies in Part IV are concerned with the development of autonomous 
learning within schools, we recognize that a great deal of autonomous learning behaviour is 
acquired by children out of school. Many teachers know of individual children who have 
pursued their knowledge and interests out of school to a much greater depth than they could 
in school. This is primarily because, as we have stated elsewhere in this study, children have 
more time to pursue their own interests in whatever way they wish. In the out of school 
context they have time to create their own framework for learning; the desire to learn and find 
out more comes from within themselves rather than being something which is imposed from 
without. Examples of this type of autonomous learning behaviour are well documented in "A 
Kestrel for a Knave" by Barrie Hines (1969) and in "Thunder and Lightnings" by Jan Mark 
(1976). Both these books show how children who are not usually regarded as high achievers 




at school are able to learn a great deal in an out of school context given that what they are 
learning makes sense to them and is a part of what they want to know. 

We believe that the development of autonomous learning at any age enables individuals to 
live richer and fuller lives. Teachers are now being urged to consider the implications of 
educating their pupils for leisure, as fewer of them will gain employment in the future because 
of the rapid technological advances of the last decade. It would seem, therefore, to be more 
appropriate for teachers to channel their energies towards offering pupils far more 
opportunities to pursue personal interests, rather than preparing them for an examination 
system which tends to operate in favour of only a minority of the school population. 

We believe that the merits of developing autonomous learning behaviour far outweigh the 
disadvantages. However, as we have shown, much needs to be done before we can say that 
the majority of children in schools are able to learn in this way. 
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